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Old  St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett 


Part  I 


Within  the  confines  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Country  in 
the  Village  of  Wickford  at  the  end  of  Church  Lane  is  situated 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett  better  known  today 
as  the  Old  Narragansett  Church.  This  building  is  one  of  the 
oldest  church  edifices  in  New  England  and  is  the  oldest  Epis¬ 
copal  church  building  north  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  built 
in  1707. 

In  order  to  realize  the  age  of  this  venerable  structure,  let 
us  consider  where  the  year  1707  stands  in  our  history.  The 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  New  World,  James¬ 
town  in  Virginia,  was  just  rounding  out  its  first  century.  '  The 
Mayflower  brought  the  settlers  for  the  first  English  settlement 
in  New  England  to  Plymouth  less  than  87  years  before.  Roger 
Williams’  settlement  at  Providence  was  only  three  score  and 
eleven  years  old. 

The  Indian  War  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  nearly  exterminated  them,  making  the  Narragansett 
Country  safe  for  settlement,  was  fought  only  about  30  years 
before  this  date. 

This  church  was  almost  three  score  years  and  ten,  the  al¬ 
lotted  span  of  human  life  according  to  the  Bible,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  region  had  been  communicants  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  quite  naturally  they  were  interested  in  having 
a  Church  and  minister  of  their  faith  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  needs. 

There  are  records  of  letters  as  early  as  1702  from  the  lead- 
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The  Old  Narragansett  Church 


ing  Churchmen  of  this  section  being  sent  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  London  asking 
that  a  minister  be  sent  to  them.  In  response  to  these  letters 
the  Society  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keith  in  1702  to  “enquire  into 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  and  endeavor  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  Christian  Religion”.  He  recorded  in  his 
Diary  under  the  date  of  August  23,  1702,  “I  preached  at  Nar- 
ragansett  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Opdyke  where  I  had  a  consider¬ 
able  auditory.  The  people  are  very  desirous  that  a  Church  of 
England  minister  be  sent  to  them.” 

However,  it  was  not  until  1706  that  the  minister  came. 
In  that  year  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  over  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Bridge,  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  to  Narra- 
gansett  where  he  gathered  together  a  small  but  earnest  flock. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridge  the  Parishioners 
built,  but  did  not  completely  finish,  their  Church  building  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Paul.  Capt.  Benoni  Sweet  gave  the  lot  for 
the  church.  The  deed  dated  June  17,  1707  runs  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Bridge,  Clerk  of  the  Church  at  Kingstown,  (North 
Kingstown,  South  Kingstown  and  what  is  now  Narragansett 
were  all  one  town  in  those  days  and  the  town  was  called  Kings¬ 
town.)  Charles  Dickenson  and  Samuel  C.  Albro,  for  the  use 
of  a  church  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  deed 
calls  for  two  acres  more  or  less,  and  the  description  calls  for 
a  lot  14  rods  one  way  and  24  rods  the  other.  There  was  also 
a  building  on  the  lot  which  possibly  indicates  that  the  deed 
was  not  executed  until  after  the  church  building  was  erected 
and  it  may  refer  to  the  house  where  Martin  Reed  afterwards 
lived.  The  lot  was  situated  on  the  Dark  Corner,  or  Sherman- 
town  Road,  which  at  that  time  was  hoped  to  be  a  link  in  the 
main  Boston  to  New  London  Highway.  It  was  located  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  Pender  Zeke’s  Corner,  a  bend  in  the  Old 
Post  Road,  or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days  “The  Country 
Rhoad,”  which  followed  the  general  location  of  the  Old  Pequot 
Trail.  This  lot  lies  about  5  miles  south  west  of  Wickford. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridge  only  remained  as  rector  of  the 
Church  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half,  but  the  Church  Edifice 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  earnestness  and  activity.  During 
his  Rectorship,  Queen  Anne  presented  the  Church  with  the 
“Old  Silver”,  consisting  of  a  Chalice,  a  Paten  and  a  Baptismal 
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Bowl.  On  April  14,  1734  Nathaniel  Kay  of  Newport,  Collector 
of  the  King’s  revenues  in  Rhode  Island,  left  a  legacy  consisting 
of  a  Silver  Tankard  for  the  use  of  the  “Blessed  Sacrament  in 
the  Old  Narragansett  Church.”  The  Chalice,  Paten  and  Tank¬ 
ard  are  still  used  once  a  year  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August  in 
the  Old  Narragansett  Church.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
soon  after  the  New  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  built,  there  was  a 
move  to  have  the  Old  Baptismal  Bowl  melted  up.  On  July  24, 
1851  following  “an  unanimous  vote  of  the  vestry”  the  Old 
Historic  Silver  Bowl  which  had  been  used  for  baptizing  so  many 
of  the  leading  and  noteworthy  members  of  this  Church  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  was  melted  up  and  “made 
into  as  many  plates  as  practicable”.  It  was  also  voted  “that 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Henshaw,  James  Eldred  and  A.  M.  Thomas 
be  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  above  matter.” 

From  1708  to  1717  the  Church  had  no  rector.  Services, 
however,  were  held  in  the  Old  Church  from  time  to  time,  when¬ 
ever  a  clergyman  could  be  persuaded  to  come.  Probably  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  officiated  in 
the  Church  more  or  less  frequently. 

There  is  evidence  of  letters  having  been  sent,  during  this 
period,  to  the  Society  asking  that  a  rector  be  sent  over  to 
care  for  this  parish. 

In  1717  the  Rev.  William  Guy  arrived  from  South  Carolina 
where  his  former  parish  had  been  nearly  wiped  out  in  an  Indian 
War.  The  New  England  winter  was  evidently  too  severe  for  his 
constitution  for  we  find  that  he  was  sent  back  to  South  Carolina 
due  to  the  condition  of  his  health  during  the  following  year. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Narragansett  the  first  record  book 
of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  was  purchased  and  the  first 
entries  were  made.  The  first  entry  in  the  book  is  as  follows: 
“In  Kingstown  April  14,  1718  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parishioners, 
aforesaid  the  following  persons  were  elected  Church  Wardens 
and  Vestrymen  for  the  year  ensuing  Rev.  Mr.  William  Guy, 
Rector  being  present,”  followed  by  the  list  of  the  names  of  the 
persons  elected.  Gabriel  Bernon’s  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
Vestrymen.  Gabriel  Bernon  was  one  of  the  leading  French 
Huguenots,  a  devout  Churchman  and  one  of  those  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  St.  John’s  in  Providence. 

Apparently  it  was  customary  in  those  days  for  the  Wardens 
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and  Vestrymen  to  be  sworn  in  before  a  civil  officer  as  we  find 
the  entry  that  the  wardens  and  four  of  the  Vestrymen  were 
sworn  in  the  same  day  before  John  Eldred,  Assistant.  The  old 
record  book  was  also  used  as  a  parish  register.  We  find  that  on 
June  15,  1718,  John  Dickenson  and  Mary  Phillips  were  married 
by  Rev.  William  Guy.  On  June  22,  1718,  Rev.  Mr.  Guy  baptized 
his  son  Edmond  B.  Guy.  On  September  18,1718,  Hannah,  an 
Indian  woman  was  baptized.  This  last  entry  shows  that  the 
Church  did  not  limit  its  ministrations  to  members  of  the  white 
race  even  in  those  early  days. 

According  to  our  record  book  letters  were  sent  on  June  15, 
1720,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Honorable  Society, 
(meaning  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts)  and  to  Hon.  Francis  Nicholson,  asking  that  a 
missionary  be  sent  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Narragansett  Country. 

In  response  to  these  letters  the  Rev.  James  MacSparran 
was  sent  as  the  next  missionary  to  the  Narragansett  Country. 

On  April  28,  1721,  the  Reverend  James  MacSparran  arrived 
and  commenced  his  ministerial  office.  The  records  indicate 
that  there  had  been  no  meetings  of  the  vestry  or  church  for 
business  purposes  since  1718.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Rev. 
Mr.  MacSparran,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was  voted  on 
May  23,  1721,  to  repair  the  Church.  Thomas  Peckham,  Sr.  was 
hired  to  lath  and  plaster  the  Church  and  to  obtain  timber  for 
the  “galleryes”.  Thomas  Peckham,  Jr.  was  commissioned  to 
make  a  Communion  Table.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
reading  desk  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  Dr.  MacSparran’s 
unusual  size.  He  weighed  over  300  pounds. 

Apparently  the  work  proceeded  in  a  leisurely  manner  as 
it  was  not  until  a  year  from  the  following  September  that  the 
Wardens  carried  around  the  paper  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
repairing  the  Church.  The  job  was  finally  completed  in  the 
course  of  another  year  for  we  find  under  date  of  March  17, 
1723/4  that  it  was  voted  to  number  the  Pews  and  affix  the 
names  of  the  owners  thereto.  There  were  26  pews  in  the  body 
of  the  church  and  10  pews  in  the  gallery.  In  1726  a  Mr.  Del- 
sach  was  engaged  to  teach  school  at  a  salary  of  10  pounds  a 
year,  but  the  arrangement  did  not  work  out  very  well  and  soon 
after  this  agreement  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
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Soon  afterwards  we  find  evidence  of  a  movement  to  put  the 
Church  finances  on  a  sounder  footing.  On  April  22,  1728,  the 
Church  voted  that  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Midsummer,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Lady  Day,  annually,  there  be  a  contribution  for  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  church.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  Wardens  have 
six  pence  out  of  each  pound  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them, 
except  offerings  at  the  Sacrament  and  offerings  for  support  of 
the  minister.  On  March  10,  1728/9  it  was  voted  that  the  Pew- 
holders  be  assessed  to  help  pay  the  minister’s  salary. 

On  April  20,  1741,  it  was  voted  that  contributions  hence¬ 
forth  are  to  be  collected  as  it  is  in  Newport  by  carrying  the 
box  from  pew  to  pew. 

There  is  an  entry  on  the  record  book  which  is  of  note  es¬ 
pecially  to  artists.  It  is  as  follows:  “April  11,  1756,  it  being 
Palm  Sunday,  Dr.  MacSparran  read  prayers,  preached  and  bap¬ 
tized  at  St.  Paul’s,  Narragansett,  two  children,  one  named  Gil¬ 
bert  Stewart,  son  of  Gilbert  Stewart  ye  snuff  grinder.  Sureties, 
ye  Dr.  Benjamin  Mumford  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Mumford.  Ye 
other  Phebe  Weir,  child  of  Daniel  and  Phebe  Weir,  Sureties 
Mrs.  Hannah  Mumford  grandma  of  ye  child,  Ann  Mumford,  its 
Aunt,  and  Benjamin  Mumford  its  Grandpa.”  This  Gilbert 
Stewart  became  one  of  the  world’s  great  portrait  painters  and 
world  famous  for  his  portraits  of  Washington. 

Often  Dr.  MacSparran  baptized  many  of  his  adult  parish¬ 
ioners  by  immersing  them  in  Pettaquamscutt  Pond. 

No  account  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  reference  to  the  life  of  Dr.  MacSparran,  and 
the  Glebe  where  for  the  last  24  years  of  his  ministry  he  lived. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  James  MacSparran  came  from  a  Scotch 
Irish  family.  His  first  religious  work  was  as  a  Congregational 
minister  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  He  returned  to  Europe  to 
straighten  out  certain  questions  regarding  his  right  to  preach, 
and  while  there,  changed  his  faith  to  that  of  the  Established 
Church  and  was  ordained  to  the  Episcopal  priesthood.  He  was 
sent  back  to  Bristol  as  a  Missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Michael’s 
Parish  but  owing  to  the  echoes  of  some  old  trouble  he  was 
later  transferred  to  St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett.  On  April  28, 
1721,  he  arrived  in  Narragansett  and  commenced  his  ministerial 
office. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  in  love  with  Hannah  Gardiner, 
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daughter  of  William  Gardiner  of  Boston  Neck,  one  of  his 
wealthy  parishioners,  and  was  married  to  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Honeyman,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Newport,  May  22,  1722. 

In  1722  he  became  interested  in  Wickford  real  estate,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  lot  on  what  is  now  Bay  Street  where  Mary  Thomas 
now  dwells,  locally  known  as  “The  Old  Yellow”.  He  kept  the 
lot  for  about  four  years,  selling  it  in  1726.  No  buildings  were 
on  the  lot  at  that  time  according  to  the  old  deeds.  In  August 
1731,  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a  farm  of  150  acres  with  a 
dwelling  house  thereon.  Apparently  it  was  somewhere  north  of 
Usquepaugh  and  probably  would  be  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  Old  Church.  Undoubtedly  this  was  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  location  for  the  home  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Narragansett.  At  any  rate  he  deeded  it  back  to  his  father- 
in-law  in  October  of  the  same  year.  On  December  16,  1733,  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  sold  him  an  eighty  acre 
farm  with  a  dwelling  house  thereon  between  the  Pettaquam- 
scutt  River  and  the  Country  Road  on  the  Lower  Road  now 
called  Walmsley  Lane. 

Here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death  in  December  1757. 
This  place  became  known  later  as  “The  Glebe.”  It  had  been  in 
the  Gardiner  family  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first  record 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  deed  from  William  Gardiner 
to  his  son  John  in  1721.  There  was  a  dwelling  house  on  the 
property  at  that  time.  While  we  cannot  prove  definitely  that 
such  is  the  fact,  there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  this 
house  was  the  ell  of  the  Glebe  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacSpar- 
ran  added  the  main  part  of  the  house,  as  an  addition  to  the 
old  house  in  order  to  make  a  home  suited  to  his  needs.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  Glebe  is  now  lost  forever  to  posteri¬ 
ty.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1957  the  dilapidated  structure  was 
completely  torn  down  after  it  had  withstood  many  raids  of 
vandals  over  the  last  decade. 

The  Glebe  in  MacSparran’s  day  must  have  been  a  really 
beautiful  home  with  its  lilac-bordered  terraced  gardens,  its 
flagstone  walks  and  its  extensive  view  to  the  eastward  across 
the  broad  fields  with  the  stretches  of  the  Narrow  River  widen¬ 
ing  out  to  a  lake  and  beyond  the  rolling  lands  of  Boston  Neck, 
while  to  the  west  and  northwest  the  steep  slopes  of  MacSparran 
Hill  sheltered  the  house  from  the  cold  Northwest  winds  of  win- 
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ter.  Here  he  lived  for  the  final  two  thirds  of  a  long  ministry, 
performing  all  the  religious  and  ministerial  duties  connected 
with  his  parish,  which  originally  extended  from  Narragansett 
Bay  on  the  east  to  the  Connecticut  line  on  the  west  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south  to  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  on  the 
north,  as  well  as  running  his  farm  and  catechizing  his  slaves.  He 
often  referred  to  the  Narragansett  climate  as  a  place  where  a 
person  “was  either  frying  or  freezing”  and  where  there  was  “ter¬ 
rible  and  mischievous  thunder  and  lightning.” 

He  proudly  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  Episcopal  Minister 
to  preach  at  Providence. 

His  Diary  and  the  Parish  Register  show  the  extent  of  his 
frequent  journeys,  ministering  to  rich  and  poor,  free  and  slave, 
in  a  way  that  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Nar¬ 
ragansett  Country.  We  find  him  frequently  riding  60  miles  a 
day  over  rough,  stony  and  uneven  roads.  He  received  30  pounds 
extra  from  the  S.P.G.  for  preaching  at  Warwick  twice  a  month. 
On  April  5,  1737  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Oxford  University. 

While  Dr.  MacSparran  and  his  wife  were  in  London  in  1755, 
Mrs.  MacSparran  was  taken  sick  with  small  pox  and  died  June 
24th  of  that  year.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Broad¬ 
way  Chapel,  Westminster,  in  London.  Following  Dr.  MacSpar- 
ran’s  return  to  Narragansett,  his  health  began  to  fail  although 
he  continued  to  carry  on  his  ministerial  duties  as  before. 

According  to  the  old  record  on  December  5th,  1757  “Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  James  MacSparran  died  at  his  house  in  South  Kings¬ 
town  who  was  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Narragansett  for 
the  space  of  37  years  and  was  decently  interred  under  the  Com¬ 
munion  Table  in  said  Church  on  the  sixth  day  of  said  month 
much  lamented  by  his  Parishioners  and  all  whom  he  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with.”  He  had  caught  a  severe  cold  which  settled  in 
his  throat.  We  find  his  death  due  to  a  quinsy  throat. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  great  Divine,  the  most  famous 
of  the  long  line  of  Rectors  of  the  old  Parish  of  St.  Paul’s,  a 
man  who  left  his  imprint  on  the  community  and  one  of  whom 
it  can  well  be  said,  “Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

In  his  will  Dr.  MacSparran  left  his  home  farm  “for  the 
use  and  support  of  a  Right  Reverend  Diocesan  if  one  should 
be  sent  over  to  America,  whose  jurisdiction  should  include  the 
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Narragansett  country,  provided  he  came  within  the  term  of 
seven  years  after  Mrs.  MacSparran’s  death.  Otherwise  the 
estate  should  go  one  half  to  his  nephew,  James  MacSparran 
and  the  other  half  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardner 
of  Boston.” 

After  Dr.  MacSparran’s  death,  letters  were  sent  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  from 
the  Church,  asking  the  Society  to  send  a  Rev.  Mr.  Learning,  a 
man  who  was  known  in  Narragansett  and  had  preached  there, 
but  the  Society  did  not  grant  the  request.  Instead  they  sent  a 
Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather,  a  native  of  New  England  who  was 
at  the  time  preaching  in  the  South.  Due  to  the  climate  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  had  requested  the  Society  to  send  him  to 
a  Northern  Parish  at  the  first  opportunity.  Rev.  Mr.  Fayer¬ 
weather  was  to  receive  50  pounds  a  year  from  the  Society  and 
20  pounds  a  year  from  his  parishioners;  besides  he  was  to  be 
furnished  with  a  Glebe. 

Owing  to  various  delays  in  the  mails,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fayer¬ 
weather  did  not  arrive  and  begin  his  duties  until  August  24, 
1760.  Soon  after  Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather’s  arrival,  James 
MacSparran,  the  nephew  of  the  old  Doctor,  appeared  in  Nar¬ 
ragansett  and  a  movement  was  started  to  buy  MacSparran’s 
Farm  for  a  Glebe.  A  group  of  the  wealthy  parishioners  soon 
raised  the  required  150  pounds  and  bought  out  MacSparran’s 
interest.  The  group  soon  after  contacted  Dr.  Gardiner,  the  other 
heir,  and  bought  his  share  for  the  same  amount.  The  group 
then  gave  the  farm  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  as  a  Glebe. 

From  the  Church  Records  it  appears  that  a  Mr.  Norton 
Taylor  of  Newport  had  given  St.  Paul’s  a  farm  for  a  glebe 
which  was  sold  at  this  time  for  100  pounds,  after  getting  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  raise  part  of  the  funds 
to  buy  out  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner’s  share  of  the  Glebe.  The 
family  of  Mr.  William  Davis  lived  in  the  Glebe  at  this  time 
keeping  house  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather. 

The  Rev.  Fayerweather  was  quite  liberal  in  his  views 
for  his  time  and  was  popular  not  only  with  those  of  his  own 
faith  but  also  with  those  of  other  faiths.  We  even  find  him 
preaching  in  churches  of  other  faiths,  for  example,  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Little  Rest  (Kingston). 

On  Sunday,  February  27,  1763,  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather  was 
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married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  (Hazard)  Boors,  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Peter  Bours,  in  Newport  early  in  the  morning,  about  eight 
o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Browne.  He  preached  after¬ 
wards  at  Rev.  Mr.  Browne’s  Church.  Soon  thereafter  on  April 
4th,  Mr.  Davis’  family  moved  out  of  the  Glebe  where  they  had 
lived  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather  for  over  two  years. 

During  this  whole  period,  it  was,  judging  from  the  records, 
extremely  difficult  to  get  the  Parish  together  for  the  Annual 
Election  on  Easter  Monday.  We  find  the  following  record  in 
1764,  “On  Easter  Sunday  after  Public  Worship  was  ended, 
chose  Parish  Officers  being  under  an  indispensible  necessity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  convening  the  Parish  on  Easter 
Monday  as  the  business  of  agriculture  especially  plowing  and 
planting  at  said  time  engrossed  their  closest  attention  and  care.” 

In  November  1765  there  is  a  record  that  the  Church  was 
repaired  and  the  windows  mended.  Soon  after  this  time  we 
begin  to  find  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  location  of 
the  Church,  and  a  move  by  the  South  Kingstown  members  to¬ 
wards  a  new  church  in  South  Kingstown.  Dr.  MacSparran  left 
a  lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  his  farm  as  a  church  site  and 
the  new  Church  was  to  be  built  thereon. 

On  Easter  Monday,  April  1,  1771,  the  question  of  whether 
to  repair  the  Old  Church  or  build  a  new  one  on  the  MacSparran 
lot  was  to  be  taken  up  but  owing  to  there  being  so  few  South 
Kingstown  members  present  the  matter  was  adjourned.  On 
April  15,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather, 
Warden  John  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Whailey,  a  carpenter.  Mr. 
Whailey  wanted  a  North  Kingstown  carpenter  to  inspect  the 
building  with  him  and  had  a  Mr.  Cole  assist  him  in  making  the 
inspection.  Mr.  Whailey  reported  the  Church  to  be  in  a  ruinous 
state  and  almost  past  repairing;  however,  it  might  be  patched 
up  for  awhile.  The  cost  of  repairing  would  be  nearly  as  much 
as  building  a  new  church  on  the  Hill  lot  left  by  Dr.  MacSpar¬ 
ran.  After  discussion  it  was  voted  11  to  5  in  favor  of  building 
a  new  church,  4  did  not  vote.  The  records  are  silent  as  to  why 
this  vote  was  never  carried  out. 

On  October  13,  1771,  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather  preached  at 
St.  Paul’s  to  40  Souls,  and,  it  was  the  last  time  he  preached 
there  for  a  considerable  space  because  the  roof  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  was  taken  off  by  a  member  who  did  not  concur  with 
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the  vote  for  building  a  new  church  on  Dr.  MacSparran’s  hill 
lot  belonging  now  to  the  Parsonage.  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather 
received  a  letter  from  Peter  Phillips  stating  “That  the  roof 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church  is  taken  off  in  order  to  put  a  new  one 
on.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be  fit,  he  adds,  to  hold  Church  in  until 
repaired.” 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  dissension  existing  in  the 
Parish  between  the  North  Kingstown  members  and  the  South 
Kingstown  members.  Apparently  it  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1760  decade  and  continued  until  1834.  In  the  beginning, 
the  location  of  the  Church  seemed  to  be  involved  and  the  desire 
of  the  South  Kingstown  people  to  have  a  new  church  in  South 
Kingstown.  Later  the  proportion  of  the  Rector’s  salary  that 
should  come  from  South  Kingstown  and  finally  the  division  of 
the  Church  property  between  St.  Paul’s  or  North  Kingston  and 
St.  Luke’s  of  Tower  Hill  caused  further  trouble.  The  removal 
of  the  roof  is  one  phase  of  this  dissension.  At  times  peace  and 
harmony  was  restored,  while  at  others  the  old  spirit  flared  up 
and  each  side  seemed  very  unreasonable  in  their  treatment  of 
the  other.  Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  roof  the  two  factions 
got  together  and  repaired  the  outside  of  the  Church,  although 
they  left  the  inside  in  rather  bad  shape. 

The  first  service  after  October  13,  1771,  was  on  Easter 
Sunday,  April  11,  1773.  During  this  interval,  Rev.  Mr.  Fayer¬ 
weather  preached  in  various  houses  including  the  Glebe.  There¬ 
after  the  Old  Church  was  used  except  from  January  to  Easter, 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  church  services  to  be  held  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses  owing  to  the  bitter  cold  winters.  The  ice  on  Nar¬ 
row  River  in  front  of  the  Glebe  was  3  feet  thick  every  winter 
according  to  Dr.  MacSparran’s  Diary. 

The  last  regular  entry  for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  under 
date  of  November  6,  1774.  We  must  therefore  obtain  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  occurred  during  this  period  from  extraneous 
sources.  When  the  Colonies  declared  their  independence,  most 
of  the  members  of  St.  Paul’s  objected  to  the  prayers  for  the 
King  and  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fayer¬ 
weather,  being  very  strict  in  his  ideas  regarding  the  Church 
Ritual,  did  not  feel  that  he  could  conscientiously  omit  these 
prayers.  The  Church  was  closed  for  the  duration  of  the  War, 
although  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather  continued  to  live  at  the 
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Glebe  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  Parish.  He  died  in 
South  Kingstown  in  1781.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  as  filed 
in  the  South  Kingstown  records  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  rooms  in  the  Glebe  at  the  time. 

During  the  period  when  the  Church  was  closed,  it  was 
used  for  awhile  as  a  barracks  to  house  some  of  the  American 
soldiers. 

After  the  close  of  the  War,  some  of  the  Parishioners  de¬ 
sired  that  the  Parish  again  have  a  rector  and  that  services 
again  be  held  in  the  Old  Church.  There  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  a  new  rector  because  all  the  assistance  both 
financial  and  otherwise  which  had  formerly  been  given  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
ceased  after  the  War.  Thus  the  remaining  interested  members 
of  the  flock  had  to  assume  the  whole  burden  and  responsibility 
themselves. 

They  attempted  to  get  a  Rev.  Mr.  Fogg,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  not  until  July  7,  1787,  that  they  were  able  to  get 
the  new  rector,  a  Rev.  William  Smith.  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  served 
until  January  20,  1790.  In  the  interim  between  November  6, 
1774  and  April  20,  1784,  there  must  have  been  some  meetings 
of  the  Church,  but  there  are  no  records  of  any  having  taken 
place.  The  meeting  of  April  20,  1784,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  the  Glebe  and  of  getting  a  new  Rector.  During  February 
and  March  1790,  many  attempts  were  made  to  hold  a  Church 
meeting,  but  they  could  not  get  a  quorum.  Finally  the  meeting 
was  held  authorizing  leasing  the  Glebe  for  a  year.  Overdue 
elections  were  held  November  16,  1790.  April  17,  1791,  there 
was  a  meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to  engage  a  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Gardiner  as  Lay  Reader.  This  is  the  last  entry  in  Record  Book 
No.  1. 

About  this  time  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter,  and  on  November  10,  1791,  the  first  meeting  after 
the  incorporation  was  held.  In  the  early  part  of  1792,  the  Glebe 
was  leased  to  Dr.  Gardiner  for  a  year,  and  a  Comittee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  run  a  lottery  to  repair  the  Old  Church.  Although 
during  the  Colonial  Days  it  was  quite  common  to  run  a  lottery 
to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  public  buildings, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  this  method  was  used  to  raise  funds 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  St.  Paul's  according  to  the 
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Church  Records.  Whether  the  lottery  was  run,  and  if  so,  how 
successful  it  was  does  not  appear. 

The  old  trouble  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  Parish  was  still  in  evidence,  and  apparently  one  element 
was  attempting  to  block  matters  by  keeping  control  of  all  papers 
and  records.  Beginning  with  1794,  the  records  were  kept  in  a 
small  home-made  book  consisting  of  small  sheets  of  paper 
fastened  together.  This  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
record  book  was  not  available. 

At  every  meeting  of  which  we  have  record  from  1794  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  records  show  votes  relative  to  attempts 
to  get  the  papers  and  Record  Book  back  from  the  Gardiners. 
On  March  3,  1794,  the  Church  obtained  a  new  charter  in  place 
of  the  one  obtained  in  1791.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
why  this  was  considered  necessary. 

Between  1794  and  1798,  there  are  no  records  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  existence  today,  but  that  there  were  meetings  and  were 
records  of  the  same  is  shown  by  a  vote  of  December  3,  1798, 
regarding  the  dealings  which  Walter  Gardiner  had  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts  to  facilitate  his  ordination. 
From  this  vote,  it  appears  that  he,  not  having  the  well  being 
of  this  Church  in  view,  his  dealings  were  declared  null  and  void 
and  were  ordered  to  be  marked  as  such  in  the  margin  of  the 
records.  (No  such  records  are  in  existence  now  in  the  records 
and  papers  of  the  Church.) 

In  1798,  November  16,  Jeremiah  Brown  and  Daniel  Up¬ 
dike  were  appointed  a  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Wardens  and 
Vestry  and  Congregation  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  to  bring  suit  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  recovery  of  a  devise 
made  by  the  late  John  Case  Esq.  of  his  “Quaker  Hill  Farm” 
on  Tower  Hill  to  the  Church.  They  were  allowed  $60  and 
more  if  necessary. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  November  26,  1799,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  moving  the 
Church  to  some  more  eligible  situation.  Evidently  the  time  had 
come  when  the  location  of  the  Church  was  interfering  with  its 
work.  The  Parish  no  longer  consisted  solely  of  the  big  planta¬ 
tions  as  it  did  when  the  Church  was  built.  In  fact,  due  to  re¬ 
peated  divisions  of  these  big  plantations  among  the  heirs,  the 
big  plantations  no  longer  existed.  The  sea  instead  of  the  land 
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was  offering  the  attractive  means  of  livelihood.  Villages  and 
other  centers  were  attracting  the  people  away  from  the  lonely 
farms  far  removed  from  neighbors.  As  there  were  so  few  from 
South  Kingstown  at  the  meeting  on  November  26th,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  to  November  30th,  and  for  the  same  reason 
was  again  adjourned  to  December  3,  1799. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  move  the  Church  to  Wick- 
ford  and  that  the  people  in  North  Kingstown  be  allowed  to 
move  it.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Yeas.  Lodowick  Updike  Esq., 
Peter  Phillips  Esq.,  Daniel  Updike  Esq.,  Col.  James  Updike, 
Capt.  Thomas  Cole,  Mr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  Mr.  James  Cooper, 
Mr.  Lodowick  Updike  son  of  Lodowick  Updike  Esq.  above  and 
Mr.  Richard  Updike.  Nays— Hon.  George  Brown  Esq.  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Martin  Reed  declined  to  vote. 

It  was  also  voted  that  a  Church  be  built  on  the  lot  given 
by  the  late  Dr.  MacSparran  provided  it  was  done  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  North  Kingstown.  It  was  also 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  demand  the  money 
given  by  the  late  John  Case  Esq.  to  assist  in  building  the 
Church.  Martin  Reed  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preservation  of  the  plate.  It  was  voted  that  the 
plate  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  North  Kingstown  be 
deposited  with  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Rector  officiate  in  North  Kings¬ 
town  at  Wickford  and  at  the  Glebe  in  South  Kingstown  alter¬ 
nately  until  some  other  provision  is  made  for  preaching  in  South 
Kingstown,  provided  that  South  Kingstown  shall  pay  half  of  the 
subscription  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

Pursuant  to  the  vote  for  moving  the  Church,  it  was  moved 
the  next  year  1800  to  the  lot  in  Wickford,  designated  by  the 
original  Lodowick  Updike  in  his  will  as  a  lot  for  the  Church, 
and  given  by  his  grandson  Lodowick  Updike,  where  the  Church 
now  stands. 

While  we  have  no  record  showing  how  the  Church  was 
moved,  we  have  the  general  tradition  that  the  building  was  dis¬ 
mantled  and  the  several  sticks  of  timber  and  boards  carried  to 
Wickford  and  there  rebuilt  in  to  the  Church  as  we  see  it  today. 

Mrs.  Griswold,  whose  grandmother  was  living  in  Wickford 
at  the  time  that  the  Church  was  moved,  in  her  “Old  Wickford 
—  the  Venice  of  America”  states  that  the  church  was  taken 
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down,  moved,  and  rebuilt  and  that  for  some  period  following 
its  rebuilding  that  there  were  no  pews  in  the  building  and  the 
worshippers  sat  on  planks  resting  on  pieces  of  logs.  The 
Church’s  resources  were  exhausted  by  its  removal  to  Wickford 
so  that  there  wasn’t  any  money  left  to  finish  and  also  furnish 
the  interior.  Later  the  pews  were  put  back  substantially  as  they 
are  today.  In  April  1804,  the  records  state  that  there  were  30 
pews  in  the  Church  and  that  they  should  be  let  for  a  dollar 
a  year.  Evidently  they  were  installed  at  about  that  time. 

Martin  Reed,  who  lived  in  the  door  yard  of  the  Church, 
acted  as  Sexton  and  Clerk  for  a  great  many  years,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  as  familiar  with  the  old  building  as  anyone  could 
be,  drew  a  plan  of  the  Old  Church  as  it  was  before  it  was  moved 
from  the  Platform.  This  plan  shows  that  the  altar  has  been 
moved  from  one  end  of  the  Church  to  the  other.  This  was  done 
so  that  the  altar  would  be  in  the  east.  This  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  front  of  the  Church  faced  the  north  at  the  Platform 
while  it  faces  the  south  in  its  present  location.  The  position 
of  the  stairway  and  the  lines  of  the  pews  all  indicate  such  a 
change  in  the  interior  as  would  not  be  made  if  the  Church  was 
moved  as  a  whole.  Further  if  we  consider  the  roads  over  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  Church  —  rocky,  rutted  nar¬ 
row  roads  as  well  as  several  steep  hills  together  with  the  avail¬ 
able  methods  of  moving  at  that  time  — -  we  are  bound  to  believe 
the  tradition  that  the  Church  was  taken  to  pieces,  moved  and 
rebuilt  to  suit  its  new  location  rather  than  the  old  legend  of 
the  Wickford  people  bringing  24  yoke  of  cattle  and  some  timbers 
as  skids  on  a  clear  cold  night  of  January  1800,  stealing  the 
Church  and  skidding  it  to  Wickford  on  the  heavily  crusted 
snow.  After  the  Church  was  moved,  there  was  some  delay  in 
completing  the  interior. 

In  1811,  we  are  told,  a  steeple  was  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Church.  The  round  window  in  the  gable  end  was  closed 
up  as  it  was  covered  by  the  steeple.  Before  the  Church  was 
moved,  there  was  a  stairway  in  the  corner  of  the  Church,  but 
this  was  done  away  with,  and  the  stairway  was  built  in  the 
steeple.  A  door  was  cut  in  the  west  end  of  the  Church  so  as  to 
give  access  to  the  galleries  from  this  stairway.  A  short  time 
after  this  a  bell  was  added.  This  steeple  fell  down  on  a  clear 
calm  night  the  last  day  in  December  1866. 
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Either  at  the  time  the  Church  was  rebuilt,  or  within  a  few 
years  thereafter,  a  chimney  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
Church.  This  chimney  was  of  the  hanging  kind,  suspended 
from  the  roof  beams  but  not  coming  below  the  ceiling.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  building  of  this  chimney  or  of  the  original 
purchase  of  a  stove  or  stovepipe,  but  later  in  1830,  the  records 
include  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  see  about  repairing 
the  stove.  This  lack  of  any  record  relative  to  this  chimney  and 
the  purchase  of  the  stove  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory 
that  this  was  done  during  the  period  for  which  the  records  are 
missing.  We  have  no  records  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
year  1800  and  extending  to  the  fall  of  1803  and  for  a  period 
from  the  spring  of  1805  to  the  spring  of  1818  except  a  single 
meeting  in  March  of  1812. 

A  big  change  had  come  over  the  Church  during  these  years, 
and  if  we  could  only  find  these  lost  records,  they  would  give  us 
much  information  about  a  crucial  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Before  this  period  we  have  a  small  and  struggling 
church  body  divided  by  dissensions  of  various  kinds,  worship¬ 
ping  in  an  old  and  dilapidated  church  building  far  removed  from 
any  center  of  human  habitations.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  we 
find  the  Church  in  a  flourishing  condition,  worshipping  in  a  tho¬ 
roughly  repaired  Church  building  located  in  the  center  of  the 
biggest  village  in  the  whole  community. 

We  know  that  there  must  have  been  regular  meetings 
throughout  this  period.  Rectors  were  changed  and  new  ones 
were  elected.  Other  Church  officers  must  have  been  elected  reg¬ 
ularly  as  required  by  the  Church  customs  and  the  Rules  and 
By-Laws  of  our  Church.  Besides  there  was  so  much  which  had 
to  be  done— taking  an  old  Church,  moving  it  to  a  new  location, 
and  making  from  the  old  building  a  building  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  times— that  many  meetings  of  the  Vestry  and  of 
the  Church  must  have  taken  place.  The  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  preserved  show  us  that  care  was  taken  to  have 
full  and  complete  records  of  the  various  votes.  I  believe  that 
the  answer  to  this  lack  of  records  is  that  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  hold  of  the  original  record  book  that  the  minutes 
were  kept  on  home-made  blank  books  and  scraps  of  paper  with 
the  idea  of  copying  them  later  in  the  Record  Book;  that  they 
never  were  copied;  and  that  the  pieces  of  paper  or  home-made 
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Flagon  left  to  old  church  by  Nathaniel  Kay,  Collector  of  Port  of  Newport 
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books  became  scattered,  lost  or  destroyed  through  succeeding 
years. 

We  have  some  scattering  records  of  meetings  in  1803,  1804 
and  1805  still  extant  in  a  small  home-made  blank  book.  In 
1803,  they  elected  their  rector,  Rev.  Joseph  Warren,  rector  for 
the  ensuing  year  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  offi¬ 
ciate  half  of  the  time  in  the  Church  in  Wickford  and  the  other 
half  in  the  Glebe  in  South  Kingstown.  These  meetings  were 
held  at  Martin  Reed’s  house  adjacent  to  the  old  Platform. 

During  all  this  time  the  trouble  with  the  Gardiners  still 
continued.  Samuel  E.  Gardiner  still  held  the  old  Record  Book 
and  papers,  and  Walter  Gardiner  still  held  the  Glebe  lands.  At 
the  meeting  in  April  1804,  it  was  voted  that  Jeremiah  Brown 
and  Nicholas  Gardiner  call  on  Samuel  E.  Gardiner  to  receive  the 
records  and  to  settle  the  lease  with  Samuel  E.  Gardiner  and 
Walter  Gardiner  and  that  if  Gardiner  refused,  to  take  legal 
means  to  obtain  them.  It  was  also  voted  on  April  2,  1804,  that 
Martin  Reed  take  a  lease  of  the  house  and  lands  for  one  shilling 
for  one  year,  and  that  Jeremiah  Brown  be  allowed  $13.40  for 
defending  the  Church  Yard  against  Job  Sweet. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  installation 
of  the  pews  had  been  completed  by  this  time.  At  a  meeting  held 
April  15,  1805,  it  was  voted  that  the  same  arrangements  be  made 
relative  to  the  renting  of  the  pews  for  the  ensuing  year.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  was  now  in  Wickford  and  Martin  Reed 
was  living  in  the  house  adjacent  to  the  Platform,  the  question 
of  a  sexton  came  up  for  a  vote.  It  was  voted  that  the  Rector 
choose  the  Sexton  and  pay  him  $4.00  a  year  out  of  the  pew 
rents. 

The  next  meeting  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held 
on  Easter  Monday,  March  29,  1812.  At  this  meeting  Rules  of 
Procedure  for  the  conduct  of  Church  meetings  were  adopted  and 
it  was  again  voted  to  hold  services  alternately  in  the  Church  at 
Wickford  and  at  the  Glebe  in  South  Kingstown. 

This  was  followed  by  another  hiatus  in  the  records  and  the 
next  recorded  meeting  was  on  March  30,  1818.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  lease  the  Platform  for  199  years  to  Stanton  Haz¬ 
ard.  The  lessee  was  to  fence  in  the  Burying  Ground,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Church  was  to  have  the  privilege  in  the  house  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  fire  for  the  meetings  of  said  congregation  on  every  Easter 
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Monday  and  any  adjournment  thereof  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  Church.  The  rent  was  to  be  $13.00  a  year  for  the  house 
and  lot  payable  in  advance. 

Although  it  was  voted  to  build  a  church  on  the  lot  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacSparran  on  the  northwest  corner  of  his 
farm  as  far  back  as  December  1799,  this  was  never  done.  When 
the  time  came  to  build,  the  South  Kingstown  members  of  the 
Parish  chose  to  build  their  Church  in  the  Village  of  Tower 
Hill,  and  it  was  not  actually  built  until  1818.  By  November 
1818,  the  Church  was  sufficiently  completed  so  that  a  Tax  could 
be  levied  on  the  pews  of  the  new  Church  at  Tower  Hill  to  be 
deducted  when  the  pews  were  sold. 

At  the  Easter  Monday  meeting  in  1819,  a  tax  of  $25.00 
was  levied  on  each  pew  for  painting  and  repairing  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Wickford. 

During  this  period,  Church  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
Church  in  Wickford,  in  the  new  St.  Luke’s  Church  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  at  the  Platform. 

On  April  24,  1819,  it  was  voted  to  request  Bishop  Griswold 
to  consecrate  the  Old  Church.  Perhaps  it  might  seem  strange 
to  some  that  a  Church  should  be  used  for  112  years  before  it 
was  consecrated,  but  we  must  remember  that  there  was  no 
Bishop  in  these  parts  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
that  the  Church  was  leading  a  rather  precarious  existence  for 
the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  matter  was  not  attended  to  earlier. 

In  1822  a  committee  was  appointed  to  notify  the  lessee  in 
possession  of  the  lot  where  the  Old  Church  formerly  stood  to 
put  up  and  repair  the  wall  around  the  Burial  Ground  on  said  lot. 

The  Rector  at  this  time  had  made  some  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  Old  Church,  for  in  June  1822,  it  was  voted 
to  approve  them,  but  the  records  are  silent  as  to  what  the  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements  might  be. 

Early  in  1824,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Glebe  be  sold 
and  on  May  15th  of  that  year,  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  amend  the  Charter  so  that  the  Church  could  sell  the 
Glebe.  In  April  of  the  following  year,  it  was  voted  that  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  Rector  should  serve  half  of  the  time 
in  North  Kingstown  and  the  other  half  in  South  Kingstown  be 
repealed  and  that  the  Rector  should  serve  the  Wickford  Church 
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three  quarters  of  the  time  and  the  Church  at  Tower  Hill  the 
balance,  and  this  arrangement  should  continue  until  the  South 
Kingstown  Church  should  pay  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  Wick- 
ford  Church  by  subscription. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  meetings  be  held  in 
Wickford  and  no  longer  at  the  Platform.  It  was  also  voted  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  Old  Church  monthly  at  early  candlelight. 

The  Glebe  was  at  this  time  leased  to  John  Watson  for  a 
yearly  rental  of  $118.20. 

In  May  1830,  a  committee  reported  that  the  Church  should 
be  shingled  and  other  repairs  made  to  the  Church  and  steeple. 
A  tax  of  $90.00  was  levied  on  the  pews  for  these  repairs.  The 
pews  were  valued  for  this  purpose  and  the  total  valuation  was 
placed  at  $554.00  for  the  31  pews.  At  this  time  it  was  voted 
that  a  special  contribution  be  taken  up  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  every  month  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Church. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  method  of  heating  the 
Church.  Individual  members  of  the  Congregation  brought 
heated  soap  stones  to  keep  their  feet  from  freezing  or  else  had 
small  perforated  metal  boxes  known  as  foot  stoves,  or  foot 
warmers,  which  were  filled  with  live  coals.  We  have  no  record 
showing  when  the  question  of  heating  the  Church  was  first  taken 
up.  Very  likely  it  was  in  the  period  between  1805  and  1818  for 
which  there  are  no  records.  Any  question  as  important  as  the 
heating  question  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
records  if  it  was  taken  up  during  the  period  for  which  there  are 
records.  In  May  1830,  we  have  a  committee  appointed  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  repair  of  the  stove  in  the  Church.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  stove  had  been  in  service  for  quite 
a  while.  In  October  1834,  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to 
see  about  repairing  the  stovepipe  and  exchanging  the  stove  for 
one  burning  anthracite.  Surely  if  the  records  of  the  vestry 
meetings  saw  fit  to  mention  repairs  on  a  stove  and  on  a  stove¬ 
pipe,  they  certainly  would  have  mentioned  such  an  innovation 
as  the  installing  of  a  heating  system  if  it  was  done  in  the  period 
for  which  there  are  records. 

There  must  have  been  some  arrangements  for  lighting  the 
Church  even  in  fairly  early  days  as  we  find  some  records  of  eve¬ 
ning  meetings.  In  1826  we  note  the  regular  establishment  of 
candlelight  services.  Probably  even  during  the  Colonial  period 
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there  were  candles  in  sconces  around  the  sides  of  the  Church, 
and  this  method  continued  through  the  first  third  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  a  committee  having  in¬ 
vestigated  methods  of  lighting  the  Church,  ten  brass  hanging 
lamps  and  four  pulpit  lamps  were  purchased. 

In  Mrs.  Griswold’s  “Old  Wickford- — the  Venice  of 
America”,  we  find  the  following  description  of  the  Old  Church 
as  it  was  in  Colonial  Times.  “It  was  a  plain,  oblong  structure 
with  curved  ceiling,  many  windows,  some  of  them  arched,  and 
all  with  innumerable  small  panes  of  glass.  A  wide  gallery  was 
added  in  1723,  on  the  front  and  two  sides,  with  six  round  sub¬ 
stantial  pillars  upholding  it.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  wine 
glass  pulpit,  with  reading  desk  below.  The  chancel  and  altar 
were  in  the  east  apart  from  the  place  of  Common  Prayer  and 
preaching.  Square  box  pews  surrounded  the  sides  and  were  in 
the  center.  A  broad  double  door  of  entrance  was  in  front  and 
a  smaller  one  on  the  west.  There  was  originally  no  tower  or 
spire.  Access  to  the  galleries  was  by  stairs  leading  from  the 
main  floor.” 

From  what  we  can  learn,  the  above  description  would 
equally  well  apply  to  the  Church  after  it  was  moved  and  re¬ 
built,  except  that  ten  long  slip  pews  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
box  pews  in  the  center  of  the  Church. 

The  next  change  which  would  affect  the  old  description 
was  the  adding  of  the  tower  and  spire  in  1811  and  the  moving 
of  the  stairway  to  the  gallery  from  the  interior  of  the  Church  to 
the  tower.  The  next  change  was  the  moving  of  the  chancel  and 
altar  from  the  east  to  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

The  chancel  rail  was  made  semicircular.  The  Communion 
Table  was  placed  in  front  with  the  reading  desk,  immediately 
behind  and  still  further  back  was  the  wine  glass  pulpit.  This 
change  I  believe  was  what  was  referred  to  in  the  records  of  June 
1822,  where  it  stated  that  “it  was  voted  approval  of  the  alter¬ 
ations  and  improvements  in  the  Church  by  the  Rector.”  The 
placing  of  a  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  main  aisle  with  a  stove¬ 
pipe  running  up  to  the  chimney  above  the  ceiling  must  have 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  Church.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  installation  of  the  hanging  lamps 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  candles  and  sconces. 

On  August  4,  1834,  it  was  voted  that  alterations  be  made 
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in  the  pulpit  desk  and  chancel  and  pews  in  the  old  Church  to 
make  a  greater  number  of  pews.  Pursuant  to  this  vote  “a  mod¬ 
ern  incongruous,  oakstained  pulpit  was  substituted  for  the 
original  in  1835  when  a  new  clergyman  had  charge  and  the 
chancel  was  then  made  straight  and  three  narrow  pews  on  each 
side  were  formed  from  the  square  ones  previously  existing.  This 
ended  the  changes  away  from  the  old  description.  After  years 
of  desolation  came  the  period  of  restoration  and  from  that  time 
on  all  alterations  except  the  addition  of  the  sacristy  were 
changes  bringing  the  Old  Church  back  as  it  originally  was. 

The  first  step  in  these  changes  back  was  due  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  not  to  any  act  of  man.  On  a  calm  winter  night,  De¬ 
cember  thirty-first,  1866,  the  steeple  collapsed  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  never  replaced  as  the  Old  Church  had  been 
deserted  in  1848  for  the  new  St.  Paul’s.  As  the  Old  Church 
did  not  have  a  steeple,  its  removal  was  one  step  towards  making 
it  as  it  was  in  Colonial  Times. 

Coming  back  to  our  old  records,  we  find  in  the  records  of 
the  meeting  of  April  23,  1832,  an  inventory  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  Church  at  that  time  with  the  probable  income 
for  the  year. 

The  Case  estate  in  the  possession  of  Rowland  Hazard  value 
$1333.33  income  $53.34. 

The  Case  estate  in  the  possession  of  Elisha  Watson  value 
$266.66  income  $10.87. 

The  Case  estate  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Watson  value 
$2150.00. 

The  Glebe  estate  in  the  possession  of  John  L.  Watson  value 
$1970.00  income  $118.20. 

The  Sweet  Lot  (Platform)  in  the  possession  of  Joseph 
Congdon  value  $216.67  income  $13.00. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  South 
Kingstown  claimed  one-half  of  all  the  net  rents  and  profits  of 
all  lands  held  by  St.  Paul’s  Church  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
minister,  through  the  Trustees  of  Donations  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  This  was  soon  after  the  Parish  was  divided 
into  the  North  Kingstown  section  and  the  South  Kingstown 
section. 

Old  St.  Paul’s  Church  representing  the  North  Kingstown 
Parish  refused  even  to  consider  that  the  South  Kingstown 
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Church  had  any  claim  to  this  money.  Later  the  North  Kings¬ 
town  vestrymen  became  more  conciliatory  and  the  question  was 
taken  up  for  discussion. 

On  March  31,  1834,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Old  St.  Paul’s 
Church  should  surrender  to  the  South  Kingstown  Church  all 
claim  to  the  Case  Estate  and  that  all  claim  to  the  so-called  Hill 
Farm,  the  Glebe,  and  the  Platform  should  be  surrendered  by  the 
South  Kingstown  Church  to  Old  St.  Paul’s.  In  this  way  the 
final  step  was  taken  to  end  forever  the  dissensions  existing 
between  the  two  factions  for  well  nigh  seventy  years. 

In  1835,  the  South  Kingstown  Church  was  incorporated  as 
St.  Luke’s  Church. 

In  the  records  for  1835  we  find  another  inventory  of  the 
income  producing  property  of  the  Church.  We  note  the  Case 
Estate  in  the  possession  of  R.  Hazard  valued  at  $1333.33. 
The  Glebe  Property  and  the  Platform  comprise  the  property  of 
Old  St.  Paul’s  after  the  division.  The  income  for  these  pieces 
of  property  was  the  same  as  in  1832  except  the  piece  in  pos¬ 
session  of  R.  Hazard  which  now  produced  an  income  of  $79.99. 

In  1838  the  Church  was  flourishing  except  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint.  At  that  time  it  was  voted  to  take  up  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  defray  last  year’s  current  expenses,  and  if  any  money 
remained  in  the  treasury,  it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  rector.  The 
Church  for  a  great  many  years  had  been  troubled  in  collecting 
the  rent  from  John  L.  Watson.  Back  in  April  1832,  it  was  voted 
to  sue  John  L.  Watson  for  his  failure  to  pay  the  rent  on  the 
property  he  holds.  In  1840  the  property  had  apparently  re¬ 
verted  to  the  Church  because  in  that  year,  at  the  time  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Rouse  was  elected  Rector,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  procure  a  tenant.  In  March  1842,  it  was  voted  to  advertise 
the  Glebe  lands  for  sale.  At  the  meeting  held  March  22,  1843, 
it  was  reported  that  the  Glebe  Estate  had  been  sold  at  public 
auction.  In  1845  it  was  voted  to  petition  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  authority  to  sell  the  Chimney  Pasture  Lot  in  South 
Kingstown,  but  it  was  not  sold  until  1860  when  it  brought  $850 
for  its  70  acres. 

From  then  on  almost  all  the  entries  in  the  records  refer 
to  the  new  St.  Paul’s  which  was  built  in  1847  and  consecrated 
in  1848. 
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On  July  24th,  1851,  the  vestry  voted  that  the  Silver  Bap¬ 
tismal  Bowl,  a  priceless  relic  given  originally  by  Queen  Anne  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Church  and  used  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Sparran  and  all  the  other  Rectors  of  the  Church  for  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  in  baptizing  hundreds  of  the  members 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  be  melted  up  and  be  made  into  “as  many  plates 
as  practicable”.  The  same  committee  perhaps  to  make  amends 
for  their  destroying  one  memento  of  our  early  rectors  was  ordered 
to  erect  a  marble  tablet  in  the  new  St.  Paul’s  Church  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Rev.  James  MacSparran  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fayerweather.  Earlier  in  the  same  year  the  Chapel  was  ordered 
erected,  and  in  1855  the  money  was  raised  to  build  a  parsonage 
on  Hamilton  Ave.  On  May  11,  1857,  it  was  voted  to  lease  the 
Platform  for  999  years  to  James  A.  Greene.  This  is  equivalent 
in  everything  but  name  to  a  sale. 

On  December  6,  1868,  the  Vestry  voted  to  allow  the  Mac¬ 
Sparran  Monument  Association  to  erect  a  monument  to  Mac¬ 
Sparran  and  Fayerweather  on  the  original  site  of  the  Old 
Church.  This  monument  of  Westerly  granite  surmounted  by  a 
cross  is  14  feet  high  and  was  dedicated  on  June  25,  1869. 

Immediately  following  the  dedication  services,  the  people 
returned  to  Wickford  and  visited  the  Old  Church  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  homes.  This  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Old  Church.  Since  the  time  when  the  new  St. 
Paul’s  became  the  Parish  Church,  the  Old  Church  had  been 
abandoned  and  neglected.  For  over  20  years  nothing  had  been 
done  to  protect  it  from  the  elements,  or  for  that  matter,  from 
the  hands  of  mischievous  children.  Following  this  visitation 
an  interest  was  aroused  in  the  old  building  and  in  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  began  to  be  felt  that  the  Old  Church,  the  mother  of 
South  County  Churches,  had  a  sentimental  value  and  an  his¬ 
torical  value  and  that  it  should  be  preserved  for  future  genera¬ 
tions.  It  certainly  deserved  some  better  future  than  to  be  mere¬ 
ly  a  dilapidated  storehouse  for  old  lumber  and  other  rubbish. 
The  Rector,  Dr.  Daniel  Goodwin,  formerly  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Bangor,  Maine,  became  very  much  interested  in  the  Old  Church 
and  in  its  preservation  as  well  as  in  its  history.  He  later  edited 
and  published  in  three  volumes  Updike’s  “History  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Church.” 

On  September  27,  1869,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see 
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about  building  a  wall  around  the  so-called  MacSparran  Burying 
Ground. 

In  August  1870,  the  vestry  authorized  Dr.  Goodwin  to  raise 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  Old  Church.  This  movement 
for  the  care  of  the  Old  Church  continued  and  in  January  1875, 
a  committee  was  authorized  to  sell  the  old  lumber  that  was 
stored  in  the  Church.  About  this  time  the  Parish  Guild  became 
interested  in  the  Old  Church  and  in  June  1876  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  clean  up  the  old  Church  and  to  store  in  the  gallery 
such  things  as  encumber  the  aisles.  On  August  7  a  committee  of 
six  were  appointed  from  the  Guild  to  direct  the  removal  of 
rubbish  from  the  Old  Church  and  prepare  it  for  a  Memorial 
Service.  On  the  following  week  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  a  memorial  service.  On  September  4,  1876  the 
thanks  of  the  Guild  was  extended  to  the  Committee  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  arranged  for  the  services  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  strangers  present. 

On  May  7,  1877,  a  committee  of  three  were  appointed  by 
the  Guild  to  cooperate  with  the  Rector  in  arranging  for  services 
to  be  held  in  the  Old  Church  during  the  summer. 

Thus  began  the  custom  of  holding  services  in  the  Old 
Church  on  summer  afternoons.  While  there  are  no  records  to 
prove  that  the  August  services  have  been  held  regularly  since 
that  time,  we  understand  that  Vesper  services  have  been  held 
on  Sundays  at  5:00  P.M.  during  each  August  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  August  of  1877. 

Other  services  have  also  been  held  there  from  time  to  time. 
The  next  time  that  the  Guild  records  show  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  arrange  for  services  was  in  1885  when  they  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  Memorial  Service  to  raise  money  for  the  repair 
of  the  Old  Church  estimated  to  cost  $125.00.  The  Guild  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  the  repairs  and  the  collections  were 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  Old  Church  Funds.  The  Memorial  Service 
was  to  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  July  29th  and  the  regular  August 
services  at  5:00  P.M.  The  repairs  consisted  of  putting  in  new 
windows  and  covering  them  with  screens  instead  of  boarding 
them  up  as  heretofore  so  that  the  building  would  be  in  condition 
for  services  at  any  time. 

In  1886,  six  services  were  held  beginning  July  25.  Car- 
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pentering  and  painting  on  the  outside  of  the  Church  covered 
the  repairs  for  that  year. 

The  Old  Church  Repair  Committee  was  instructed  to  make 
repairs  at  the  Platform  in  July  of  1887.  In  September  1888  the 
money  in  the  Old  Church  Repair  Fund  was  transferred  from  the 
Guild  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church.  In  October  1886  the 
Vestry  authorized  the  Old  Church  Committee  to  remove  the 
stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  Church  where  they  had  been  since 
the  steeple  fell  in  1866,  and  install  stairs  in  the  interior  of  the 
Church  to  give  access  to  the  gallery. 

Mrs.  Antis  Updike  Lee,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Lodo- 
wick  Updike,  gave  a  table,  which  had  been  in  the  Updike  fami¬ 
ly  for  over  a  hundred  years,  to  the  New  St.  Paul’s  to  be  used  as 
an  altar  or  communion  table  in  the  late  eighteen  sixties.  In  1888 
D.  B.  Updike  wanted  this  table  for  the  Old  Church,  and  he  gave 
$100  towards  a  new  altar  for  St.  Paul’s  with  the  understanding 
that  the  marble  top  of  this  table  be  incised  into  the  new  altar. 
A  wooden  top  was  made  for  the  old  table  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  Old  Church.  After  a  while  it  was  placed  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  New  Church  and  used  as  an  altar.  Again  in  1925  Mr.  Up¬ 
dike  requested  that  a  new  altar  be  procured  for  the  Chapel  and 
the  old  table  be  restored  to  the  Old  Church.  This  was  done  and 
a  little  later  another  marble  top  similar  to  the  original  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  wooden  one.  Since  then,  the  old  table  in  its 
original  condition  has  remained  as  the  altar  in  the  Old  Church. 
Thus  the  old  Updike  table  was  used  from  1869  until  1956  when 
the  original  communion  table  was  returned  to  the  Old  Narra- 
gansett  Church. 

Outside  of  the  appointment  each  year  of  the  Old  Church 
Committees,  the  next  reference  in  the  records  is  a  gift  of  the 
paint  to  paint  the  Old  Church  in  1897.  In  the  same  year  the 
Old  Church  Property  Committee  was  directed  to  have  the  steps 
pointed  up  at  the  MacSparran  Grave  Yard.  On  August  28,  1897, 
it  was  voted  that  Miss  Sarah  Sherman  have  charge  of  the  Old 
Church  and  was  authorized  to  charge  five  cents  as  an  admission 
fee. 

On  October  5,  1897,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  interior  of  the 
Old  Church  painted.  At  this  time  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  have  a  box  made  for  the  Queen  Anne  Silver  and  have  it  placed 
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in  a  vault.  In  October  1898  a  gift  of  shingles  to  shingle  the  Old 
Church  was  acknowledged.  In  July  1899  it  was  voted  to  insure 
the  Old  Church.  Apparently  this  was  the  first  time  that  any 
insurance  was  carried  on  the  building.  For  a  number  of  years 
nothing  occurred  of  moment  regarding  the  Old  Church.  The 
Committees  were  appointed  and  the  August  Services  were  held, 
but  there  is  no  reference  in  the  records  to  any  action  being 
taken  affecting  the  Old  Church. 

In  April  1906  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  Rhode  Island  Epis¬ 
copal  Convention  to  meet  in  Wickford  in  1907  and  it  was  voted 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Parish  and 
of  the  Old  Church  in  1907. 

On  May  21,  1907,  the  Convention  met  in  Wickford  and  the 
opening  service  was  held  in  the  Old  Church.  The  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  the  building  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  was  ob¬ 
served  on  September  9th  and  10th  of  that  year. 

In  March  1910  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  was  given 
permission  to  place  a  marker  in  the  MacSparran  Grave  Yard 
marking  the  actual  burying  place  of  Dr.  MacSparran  and  to 
have  the  MacSparran  monument  cleaned.  In  1911  the  Thomas 
family  were  given  permission  to  remove  the  bodies  of  deceased 
members  of  their  family  from  the  Old  Church  Yard  to  the  Elm 
Grove  Cemetery. 

In  1885  a  committee  was  authorized  to  place  a  box  in  the 
Old  Church  for  offerings.  This  apparently  sufficed  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  box  was  frequently 
broken  into  and  the  money  stolen,  it  was  voted  in  October  1911 
that  Robert  Aldrich  buy  a  suitable  box  and  have  it  placed  in 
the  Old  Church  for  offerings.  Undoubtedly  this  box  is  the  same 
box  which  is  now  in  the  Old  Church  where  visitors  place  their 
offerings  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Old  Narragansett 
Church  Property. 

In  February  1912  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike  offered  to  paint  the 
Old  Church.  On  May  26,  1912,  Mr.  Updike  was  appointed  on 
the  Old  Church  Property  Committee  with  the  direction  that  he 
consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  regarding 
his  plans  for  the  future  care  and  preservation  of  the  Old  Church 
Property,  and  the  Committee  was  directed  to  use  their  best 
judgment  relative  to  carrying  out  these  plans. 
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In  February  1914  it  was  voted  “that  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Wickford,  having  under  consideration  a  proposition  to 
transfer  to  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island  its  right  and  property 
in  the  Old  Narragansett  Church,  respectfully  asks  the  Bishop 
to  appoint  a  small  committee  representing  the  Diocese  which 
shall  consult  with  a  similar  committee  of  this  Vestry  and  con¬ 
jointly  draw  up  a  draft  scheme  to  accomplish  the  transfer  in 
such  manner  as  shall  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  building 
and  grounds  as  Church  relics  (now  in  good  preservation)  of 
great  historical  value  and  interest:  and  their  use  for  special 
services  and  lectures  etc.  designed  to  stimulate  historical  re¬ 
search  in  the  Diocese  and  particularly  in  the  Narragansett 
Country.  Such  draft  scheme  to  be  submitted  by  St.  Paul's 
Vestry  and  the  Diocese  by  their  respective  committees  and 
passed  upon  before  further  action  is  taken." 

According  to  “The  Old  Narragansett  Church"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Newman  Lawrence  the  above  motion  was  made  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

“That  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  due  chiefly  to  the 
dying  out  or  removal  of  old  families  who  for  generations 
worshipped  in  the  Old  Church  and  cared  for  its  safety  and  pre¬ 
servation  almost  as  a  family  heirloom,  the  local  interest  therein 
has  diminished,  and  its  historical  value  is  in  danger  of  being  less 
recognized.  The  few  remaining  representatives  of  the  old  fami¬ 
lies  earnestly  desire  that  the  Old  Church  shall  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  and  used  in  such  a  way  that  its  value  to  the  Church  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  the  oldest  church  building  this  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  its  strong  witness  to  early  church  history  in  New 
England  with  its  sacred  memories  of  Dr.  MacSparran  the 
“Apostle  of  the  Narragansett  Country"  shall  not  be  lost,  but 
rather  maintained  and  developed.  This  they  believe  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Diocese." 

On  May  14th,  1914,  the  committee  consisting  of  the 
Rector  (Rev.  H.  Newman  Lawrence),  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike  and 
Mr.  James  A.  Greene  reported  and  were  continued  with  power 
to  make  the  transfer  upon  the  terms  laid  down. 
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On  May  19,  1914,  the  Diocesan  Convention  met  and  on 
the  following  day  the  following  resolution  was  moved  and  un¬ 
animously  adopted:  “Resolved,  that  the  offer  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Wickford  to  present  to  the 
Convention  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  the  grounds  within 
which  it  stands:  the  Old  Narragansett  Burial  Ground  and  orig¬ 
inal  site  of  the  Church  together  with  the  MacSparran  monu¬ 
ment  and  other  monuments  of  historic  interest  which  stand 
therein,  be,  and  hereby  is,  accepted,  on  the  conditions  named 
in  the  report  of  the  conference  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

St.  Paul’s  Parish  to  carry  out  work  in  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  the  Old  Church  and  adding  to  its  durability  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars:  and  to  turn  over,  with 
the  property,  the  balance  of  the  maintenance  fund,  which 
amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  building  and  grounds  in  as  good  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  handed  over.  The  management  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  or  board  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  with  himself 
as  Chairman,  and  having  amongst  its  members  the  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Wickford,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike.  The  property  to  be 
put  into  use  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  or  board 
named  above.  The  building  to  be  reinsured  against  fire.”  On 
October  12,  1914,  the  Vestry  authorized  by  resolution  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  transfer  including  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  sign  the  deeds  and  see  that  everything  was  in  proper 
form.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Church  was  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Convention  of  the  monies 
called  for  in  the  Resolution  of  transfer. 

On  October  28,  1914,  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
the  Ceremonial  Transfer  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Episcopal  Convention  was  completed  at  a  special 
service.  The  Rev.  H.  Newman  Lawrence  in  his  book  on  “The 
Old  Narragansett  Church”  gives  a  full  and  lengthy  account  of 
the  service.  A  full  report  of  the  ceremony  of  transfer  was  made 
to  the  Vestry  at  the  meeting  held  July  6,  1915. 

When  the  Old  Church  was  transferred  to  the  Diocese  in 
1914,  although  there  was  need  of  repairs  to  the  windows  and 
sashes,  the  outside  was  in  reasonably  fair  condition,  but  very 
little  had  been  done  on  the  inside  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  although  three  or  four  gifts  given  only  a  short  period 
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before  evidently  had  a  restoration  in  mind.  The  various  steps 
by  which  the  building,  reclaimed  and  made  usable  under  the 
direction  of  the  St.  Paul’s  organization,  was  restored  to  its 
former  glories  under  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  Old  Nar- 
ragansett  Church  Committee,  are  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Committee  meetings  and  in  the  Committee’s  reports  to  the 
Episcopal  Convention. 

Immediately  following  the  transfer  of  the  Old  Church  to 
the  Diocese,  the  collection  taken  up  amounting  to  $65.25,  was 
sent  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  in  London,  as  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  old  Society  for  its  liberal  assistance  in  founding  and 
supporting  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  in  those  far-off  days 
before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Soon  after  the  transfer  the  Committee  published  a  short 
history  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  written  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Newman  Lawrence,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  1912-1920. 
This  was  done  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  transfer.  Although  500  copies  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  edition  is  now  exhausted  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
today  to  obtain  a  copy  even  from  a  second-hand  book  dealer. 

The  need  of  a  Robing  Room  for  the  Rector  had  long  been 
felt,  and  the  Old  Church  Committee  authorized  the  addition  of  a 
Sacristy  in  the  fall  of  1916.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in 
the  maintenance  fund  to  pay  the  $500  needed  for  this  addition, 
Mr.  George  Gordon  King  a  member  of  the  committee  made  a 
sizeable  gift  of  money  to  enable  the  committee  to  pay  the  bills 
connected  therewith.  The  furnishings  of  the  Sacristy  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  purchase  and  by  gift. 

In  1917  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  who  serves  ex  of¬ 
ficio  as  Secretary  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  Committee, 
reported  that  he  had  purchased  an  old  reed  organ  in  good  con¬ 
dition  from  a  minister  in  Phillipsdale  for  $40.00  for  the  Old 
Church. 

The  plaster  in  the  Old  Church  was  in  bad  condition  and 
the  records  show  continually  the  need  of  repairs  and  appropria¬ 
tions  therefor,  until  1926  when  a  thorough  job  was  done.  Ap¬ 
parently  since  that  time  the  plastering  has  remained  in  good 
condition. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  had  been  painted  a  dingy  gray 
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for  a  long  time  and  in  1922  $100  was  appropriated  to  paint  it 
one  coat  of  the  same  color,  with  the  provision  that  if  the  amount 
was  not  sufficient  to  paint  the  entire  building  then  the  front 
and  two  ends  only  were  to  be  painted.  Apparently  this  was  post¬ 
poned  until  after  certain  major  repairs  were  made  in  the  fall  of 
1922.  At  that  time  the  front  and  the  west  end  were  reclap- 
boarded.  In  the  course  of  these  repairs  it  was  discovered  that 
originally  there  was  a  round  window  in  the  west  gable  end  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  one  in  the  east  end.  This  window  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  closed  up  when  the  tower  was  built  in  1811  and  after 
the  tower  fell  down  in  1866,  there  was  no  one  left  who  knew  of 
its  existence.  The  old  round  window  was  thereupon  replaced. 
It  was  also  discovered  at  this  time  that  the  Church  was  orig¬ 
inally  painted  white.  The  Church  was  in  1923  painted  white 
instead  of  the  dingy  gray  and  it  has  been  painted  white  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike,  through  a  friend  had  located 
an  old  oak  altar  rail  in  England  of  the  period  in  which  the  Old 
Narragansett  Church  was  built.  This  was  later  obtained  and 
was  installed  in  the  Old  Church  in  1923.  Such  alterations  in 
the  interior  were  made  at  this  time  as  were  necessary  in  order 
to  place  the  altar  rail  in  the  east  end  of  the  Church  where  is  it 
now  located. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  visitors  were  writing  their  names  on 
the  plaster  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene  gave  a 
book  designed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike  for  visitors  to  register  in 
and  a  shelf  to  hold  it,  placed  near  the  door.  He  also  gave  a 
right  of  way  and  land  at  the  Platform  to  the  Old  Church  on 
June  6,  1916  so  as  to  protect  the  so-called  MacSparran  Burying 
Ground  and  insuring  to  visitors  an  undisputed  opportunity  to 
visit  the  original  site  of  the  Old  Church. 

In  1924  the  front  fence  of  the  Old  Church  was  repaired 
and  the  stone  posts  were  reset  and  minor  repairs  were  made  to 
the  Church  building.  Apparently  this  year  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  keeping  a  box  for  Old  Church  offerings  in  the  Wick- 
ford  House  as  the  report  to  the  Convention  in  May  1925  men¬ 
tions  money  collected  from  the  Wickford  House  box  for  the 
first  time.  In  1925  the  fallen  stones  in  the  Church  Yard  were 
repaired  and  reset. 

The  next  entry  of  note  is  the  gift  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike  of 
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the  reredos  back  of  the  altar  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Apostle’s  Creed  inscribed  thereon  in 
antique  lettering  in  memory  of  his  mother.  This  type  of  rere¬ 
dos  was  common  in  Churches  of  the  period.  This  was  placed  in 
the  Church  in  1929.  In  the  same  year  the  gift  by  the  Greene 
family  of  the  wine  glass  pulpit  with  a  reading  desk  to  cor¬ 
respond  was  announced  and  it  was  installed  in  memory  of  Mr. 
James  A.  Greene. 

In  this  same  year  a  marble  top  similar  to  the  old  marble 
top  was  placed  on  the  Old  Communion  Table  in  place  of  the 
wooden  top  which  had  been  substituted  when  the  original  marble 
top  was  incised  into  the  altar  of  New  St.  Paul  s.  Although  it 
was  suggested  by  the  Old  Church  Committee  in  1918  that  this 
Communion  Table  be  restored  to  the  Old  Church  and  a  new 
altar  given  in  its  place  to  the  New  Church  as  an  altar  in  the 
Chapel  the  Table  was  not  actually  restored  to  the  Old  Church 

until  1925. 

In  1928  curtains  were  purchased  and  hung  in  the  windows 
of  the  Church  and  Sacristy.  In  1930  the  Church  was  given  one 
coat  of  paint.  The  Old  Church  was  reshingled  in  1934  with  as¬ 
bestos  shingles,  the  Committee  feeling  that  the  Old  Church 
might  be  set  afire  from  flying  sparks  and  embers  if  ever  there 
was  a  fire  in  any  of  the  neighboring  houses  or  buildings.  While 
this  work  was  in  progress  it  was  discovered  that  at  some  time 
in  the  past  there  had  been  a  hanging  chimney  on  the  Old  Church 
suspended  from  the  rafters,  over  the  center  aisle,  between  the 
roof  of  the  building  and  the  rounded  ceiling  of  the  Church.  The 
remains  of  this  chimney  were  removed  at  this  time.  In  1935  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Sacristy  were  refinished  and  the  floor 
was  revarnished.  At  the  time  it  was  felt  that  the  interior  of  the 
Church  needed  repainting,  but  it  was  put  off  until  a  later  date. 

The  walls  of  the  Church  were  formerly  painted  a  grayish 
white  and  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  was  painted  gray. 
Much  of  the  gallery  was  unpainted.  The  floor  and  trimmings 
were  painted  a  brownish  red.  These  sombre  colors  gave  the 
interior  a  somewhat  dingy  appearance.  In  1942  the  interior  of 
the  Church  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  redecorated.  The  floor 
was  painted  the  same  color  as  before  but  of  a  brighter  shade. 
The  woodwork  was  painted  a  lively  colonial  gray  and  the  trim¬ 
mings  were  kept  a  mahogany  shade,  but  the  walls  became  a  rich 
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golden  yellow.  The  window  curtains  were  laundered  and 
mended.  The  brass  chandelier  and  sconces  were  cleaned  and  re¬ 
finished.  The  old  unpainted  seats  and  floor  in  the  gallery  were 
given  a  preserving  coat  which  allows  the  old  boards  to  show  the 
rich  coloring  acquired  through  generations  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  and  the  whole  interior  was  thoroughly  cleaned.  All  of 
which  results  in  a  setting  which  inspires  joyous  worship. 

A  new  fence  was  erected  on  the  northern  side  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  summer  of  1943  made  of  barbed  wire  to  discourage  the 
use  of  the  Church  Yard  as  a  thoroughfare. 

The  same  year  the  exterior  of  the  Church  was  given  two 
coats  of  white  paint  with  special  attention  to  stopping  any  leaks 
around  the  windows.  A  new  threshold  was  also  put  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one  which  due  to  decay  was  allowing  water 
to  penetrate  to  the  sills. 

When  the  Church  was  transferred  to  the  Diocese,  there  was 
about  $800  in  the  maintenance  fund.  Although  this  was  added 
to  by  the  collections,  in  two  or  three  years  this  fund  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  paying  for  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  old  building. 
The  only  money  which  the  Committee  had  to  take  care  of  the 
Church  and  grounds  came  from  the  collections  from  the  August 
services  eked  out  by  the  small  gifts  made  by  the  visitors  and 
dropped  in  boxes  in  the  church  and  in  the  Wickford  House. 
For  about  a  dozen  years  the  Episcopal  Convention  appropriated 
$200.00  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  the 
Old  Church  but  during  the  years  of  the  depression  the  state  of 
the  Convention  finances  did  not  permit  the  continuance  of  this 
appropriation.  In  her  will  in  1933  Mrs.  Elizabeth  LeMoine 
Miller  made  a  bequest  of  a  fund  of  $5000  known  as  the  Mary  E. 
Congdon  Davis  Fund  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  the  income  of  the 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Old 
Church.  Since  then  this  amount  together  with  the  collections 
and  minor  gifts  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  keep  the  Old 
Church  in  good  repair  and  its  grounds  in  good  condition. 

In  1936  there  was  a  service  commemorating  the  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island  and  later  a 
coronation  service  commemorating  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  of  England. 

On  August  24,  1944  the  title  to  the  lovely  old  flagstone 
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walk,  extending  along  quaint  old  Main  Street  in  Wickford  and 
from  Main  Street  to  the  end  of  Church  Lane,  was  given  to  the 
Diocese  by  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene  and  his  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Henry  Beckwith,  and  Miss  Alice  Greene  in  honor  of  their  father 
and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Sr.  who  were 
members  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish  in  Wickford.  Recently  it  has 
been  decided  by  those  interested  in  historic  lore  to  have  the 
names  of  the  past  rectors  with  the  dates  of  their  service  in  this 
church  recorded  upon  these  same  flagstones-— a  flagstone  des¬ 
ignated  to  each  rector.  On  December  30,  1944  the  adjoining 
property,  consisting  of  an  old  house  and  one  acre  of  land  situated 
on  Main  Street  was  given  to  the  Diocese  as  a  memorial  gift  to 
Daniel  Berkeley  Updike. 

In  1944  the  Pettaquamscutt  Chapter,  D.A.R.  gave  a  new 
American  Flag  to  the  Old  Church. 

In  1951  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  celebrated  the  250th  anniversary  of  their 
founding.  Noel  B.  Hudson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle  in  Eng¬ 
land  held  a  service  in  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  when  he 
visited  this  country  on  September  24,  1951  as  a  representative 
of  this  society.  The  collection  amounting  to  $78.73  was  given 
to  him  as  a  token  payment  for  a  contribution. 

In  June  1953  at  the  coronation  service,  commemorating  the 
coronation  of  Elizabeth  II  as  Queen  of  England,  the  old  Queen 
Anne  prayer  book  was  again  used. 

The  latest  gift  to  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Casey.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Casey,  owner  of  the 
Casey  Farm  in  Saunderstown,  claimed  that  he  owned  the  orig¬ 
inal  Communion  Table  belonging  to  the  Old  Narragansett 
Church.  Mr.  Norman  Isham,  the  eminent  authority  on  Colonial 
Architecture  and  Colonial  Furniture,  accepted  this  table  as  the 
original  table.  On  June  15,  1955  Mrs.  Casey  at  her  death  gave 
this  table  back  to  the  Old  Narragansett  Church.  The  table  is 
over  two  hundred  years  old.  This  is  probably  the  Communion 
Table  referred  to  earlier  in  this  brochure  as  being  made  in  1721 
by  Thomas  Peckham,  Jr. 

At  Christmas  time  each  year  for  the  past  few  years  the 
Old  Church  has  been  decorated  with  wreaths  made  by  Mrs. 
Hunter  C.  White.  Through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Perry  a  flood  light  has  been  attached  to  their 
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East  Interior  of  Church  showing  Reading  Desk  and  Altar 
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house  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  flood  lighting  the  Church 
through  the  Christmas  Season. 


Part  III 

The  Old  Narragansett  Church  is  a  rather  unusual  structure 
reminding  us  more  of  an  old  South  County  mansion  house  than 
a  church.  It  is  almost  as  simple  in  its  lines  as  an  old  Quaker 
Meeting  House.  With  the  exception  of  the  wide  double  door, 
framed  in  an  arched  door  frame  with  a  broken  pediment,  its 
arched  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and  its  lack  of  a  chimney, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinglish  it  from  the  general  run  of  large 
houses  of  its  period.  The  interior  is  also  rather  unusual  for  an 
Episcopal  Church,  with  the  altar  on  the  side  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  end  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  opposite  the  door 
in  the  middle  of  the  north  side.  This  separation  of  the  pulpit 
and  reading  desk,  and  the  altar  suggests  the  famous  old  Pohick 
Church  in  Northern  Virginia. 

As  we  enter  the  door  we  at  once  note  the  wine  glass  pulpit, 
towering  above  its  surroundings,  a  replica  of  the  original  pul¬ 
pit,  where  in  the  old  days,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
portly  old  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacSparran,  climbed  the  narrow 
stairs  to  preach  his  eloquent  sermons  to  the  Narragansett  Plant¬ 
ers,  their  families  and  slaves.  In  the  east  is  the  altar  with  its  rope 
turnings  over  two  hundred  years  old  with  a  mahogany  Queen 
Anne  Chair  on  either  side  and  all  flanked  by  the  Warden’s  Pews 
with  the  Warden’s  staffs  in  the  corner.  Around  the  outside  walls 
are  the  old  box  pews  with  their  narrow  uncushioned  seats.  Above 
on  three  sides  of  the  Church  is  the  old  gallery  added  in  1723, 
supported  by  six  large  solid  wooden  columns  which  suggest  by 
their  size  and  appearance  the  lower  part  of  the  masts  of  ships. 
In  this  gallery  the  slaves  sat  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  The  posts, 
girts  and  beams  are  exposed  and  their  size  tells  us  that  they 
were  hewn  in  the  old  days  when  virgin  timber  from  the  primeval 
forests  was  cut  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  center  of  the 
Church  hangs  an  old  brass  chandelier  suspended  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  timbers  which  support  the  roof  while  around  the  walls  are 
sconces  to  hold  the  candles  which,  we  must  remember,  were  the 
only  sources  of  light  in  the  evenings  of  long  ago.  Wherever  we 
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turn  the  old  meets  our  eyes— the  windows  with  their  small 
panes  of  old  glass,  the  old  wide  boards,  the  handmade  nails  and 
the  H  hinges.  The  only  incongruous  note  is  found  in  the  modern 
costumes  of  the  visitors  and  perhaps  the  two  flags  with  staves 
extending  from  the  east  and  west  galleries,  one,  the  flag  of  our 
own  country  of  today  and  the  other  an  English  flag  with  only 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  of  St.  Andrew  suggesting  thereby 
that  it  was  the  flag  of  the  English  before  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
the  flag  of  the  people  who  built  the  Church  and  worshipped 
therein. 

Truly  to  visit  this  old  church  today  is  an  experience,  to 
attend  Divine  Service  there  is  an  inspiration. 

When  we  sit  in  the  old  pews  our  mind  wanders  back  to  the 
old  days  when  the  Old  Church  was  the  Parish  Church  of  a 
Parish  which  embraced  the  whole  Narragansett  Country  and  its 
parishioners  were  those  old  South  County  farmers,  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Narragansett  Planters.  Old  Lodowick  Up¬ 
dike,  who  undoubtedly  talked  with  Roger  Williams  and  perhaps 
knew  the  old  Indian  Sachems,  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  this 
Church  and  signified  in  his  will  that  he  wished  for  a  church  upon 
the  very  lot  of  land  where  the  Old  Church  stands  today  for  his 
village  of  “Wickford  alias  Updikes  Newtown.”  The  Gardiners, 
William,  William,  Jr.,  Henry  and  John  were  pewholders  in  1723, 
as  were  Captain  Benoni  Sweet,  who  gave  the  land  at  the  Plat¬ 
form  for  the  church  to  be  built  on  in  1707,  Samuel  Phillips,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mumford,  Stephen  Cooper,  the  Eldreds,  Coles,  Browns  and 
many  others  of  the  leading  families  of  this  section  sat  in  these 
pews  fifty  years  before  the  American  Revolution  was  even 
thought  about.  A  little  later  came  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Nar¬ 
ragansett  Country,  an  era  of  large  plantations  worked  by  slaves, 
and  an  age  of  culture  and  wealth.  This  was  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  Narragansett  Planters,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
original  settlers.  These  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  in  the 
pews  on  Sundays.  The  Church  grew  and  flourished.  Through 
this  period  Dr.  MacSparran  continued  his  labors  not  only  for 
the  rich  and  powerful  but  also  for  the  poor  and  the  weak,  the 
Indians  and  the  slaves.  A  little  later  the  old  Doctor  passes  on 
and  we  see  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather  taking  his  place  in 
the  Church.  For  fourteen  years  he  labored  for  his  parishioners 
and  then  came  the  period  of  the  Revolution  when  the  parish- 
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ioners  objected  to  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily.  The  old  Rector  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  omit  these  prayers,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Old  Church  was  closed.  Picture  the  Old  Church  deserted  and 
exposed  to  the  elements  on  the  lonely  Dark  Corner  Road  with¬ 
out  a  protecting  hand  for  over  a  decade.  Except  for  the  short 
period  when  it  was  used  as  a  barracks  by  the  American  Soldiery 
stationed  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  Revolution  we  might 
say  that  it  was  left  absolutely  alone.  Whatever  religious  life  and 
help  there  was  for  the  members  of  this  congregation  was  con¬ 
fined  to  their  homes. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  we  see  the  old  parishioners 
seeking  again  the  help  of  the  Church  but  nevertheless  the 
Church  did  not  prosper  as  it  should.  It  was  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  restore  to  the  Old  Church  its  former 
leadership  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Picture  that  solemn 
meeting  on  December  3,  1799,  when  the  vestry  voted  to  move 
the  Old  Church  from  its  old  location  where  it  had  stood  upwards 
of  ninety  years  to  the  village  of  Wickford  on  the  lot  given  by 
Lodowick  Updike  to  carry  out  his  grandfather’s  wishes.  It  must 
have  been  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  old  parishioners  saw 
the  Old  Church  where  their  parents  had  worshipped  where  they 
had  had  their  religious  training,  dismantled  and  moved  away. 
Again  we  see  the  Old  Church  rebuilt  and  restored.  Again  it  has 
become  the  religious  center  of  its  community.  It  has  grown 
and  prospered.  Changes  were  made  of  which  we  can  hardly  ap¬ 
prove,  but  still  it  is  the  same  old  Church.  Then  being  found  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  growing  religious  life  of  the  community  it  was 
again  forsaken  for  a  new  St.  Paul’s  built  on  another  founda¬ 
tion  which  superseded  the  Old  Church  as  the  Parish  Church. 
Again  we  find  the  Old  Church  forsaken,  its  windows  broken,  its 
roof  leaking,  the  woodwork  showing  through  the  paint,  stones 
and  litter  on  the  floor,  the  grounds  overgrown  with  weeds.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  Then  the  tide  turns.  A 
new  love  for  the  Old  Church  is  born  and  the  old  building  is 
again  on  its  way  towards  a  new  life.  With  tender  hands  and  an 
understanding  mind  the  Old  Church  has  been  repaired  and 
restored  so  that  we  today  may  look  upon  the  old  edifice  in  all 
its  pristine  glory.  Truly  the  Old  Church  is  a  wonderful  build¬ 
ing,  a  symbol  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  with  all  its  ups 
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and  downs,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  but  with  all  it  still  keeps  the 
faith  and  like  some  old  saint  is  ever  a  witness  for  Christ  and 
His  Church. 

Or  perhaps  our  mind  may  wander  to  more  material  things 
and  may  dwell  on  the  changes  and  improvements  that  have 
come  to  this  old  world  of  ours  since  the  Church  was  built.  In 
those  days  the  Planters  had  to  ride  on  horseback  to  church 
with  their  ladies  on  pillions  behind  them.  There  were  no  car¬ 
riages  and  if  there  had  been,  there  were  no  roads  over  which 
they  could  have  gone.  What  roads  there  were,  were  merely 
trails  that  today  we  would  not  even  dignify  by  calling  them 
cart  paths.  Nearly  all  the  clothes  were  made  on  the  plantations. 
The  wool  was  sheared  from  sheep  raised  on  the  farm.  It  was 
spun  into  yarn  right  in  the  home.  The  dyes  for  the  colors  came 
from  the  juices  of  the  roots  and  berries  gathered  in  their  own 
fields  or  woodlands.  The  yarn  was  woven  into  cloth  either  in 
their  own  home  or  in  the  home  of  a  neighbor  while  the  clothes 
themselves  were  made  by  the  women  folk  or  by  some  itinerant 
tailor. 

A  few  of  the  very  wealthy  may  have  had  some  of  their 
clothes  imported  from  London  if  and  when  arrangements  could 
be  made  therefor. 

The  food  in  those  days  was  mainly  the  product  of  their 
own  fields,  either  directly  or  from  the  animals  grown  in  their 
own  pastures.  This  fare  was  eked  out  by  the  game  killed  in  the 
woods  and  the  fish  and  shellfish  from  the  neighboring  shore. 

The  only  method  of  heating  and  cooking  in  those  days 
was  the  cavernous  fireplace  that  was  said  to  scorch  your  face 
and  freeze  your  back.  What  quantities  of  wood  such  a  fireplace 
would  consume.  If  wood  had  not  been  so  plentiful  and  free  for 
the  cutting,  I  fear  our  ancestors  would  all  have  frozen  to  death. 

Light  in  those  days  was  from  candles  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  while  greased  rushes  and  pineknots  provided  the  means 
of  light  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 

Let  us  consider  while  thinking  of  the  glamour  and  enchant¬ 
ment  which  the  passing  of  the  centuries  has  given  our  picture, 
just  what  this  old  life  meant  in  terms  of  laborious  work.  This 
was  not  a  period  of  an  eight  hour  day  or  a  forty  hour  week, 
rather  it  was  an  age  of  toil  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  reviewing 
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these  old  days,  well  may  we  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
old  saying  “A  man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun  while  a  woman’s 
work  is  never  done.”  Do  not  for  a  minute  feel,  however,  that 
life  in  those  days  was  all  drab,  for  it  was  not.  These  forebears 
of  ours  were  generally  happy.  They  had  their  good  times,  their 
pleasures  and  parties  as  well  as  their  sorrows,  the  same  as  we 
do,  in  spite  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  their  lives. 

Perhaps  our  thoughts  wander  in  a  broader  vein.  If  they 
do,  remember  that  this  Old  Church  was  nearly  three  score  years 
and  ten  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
When  the  Church  was  built,  the  only  part  of  our  country  which 
was  settled,  and  that  rather  sparsely  was  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  many  places  as  little  as  fifty  miles 
would  bring  us  from  the  shore  to  the  primeval  forest  inhabitated 
only  by  the  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts.  Almost  all  the  history, 
and  most  of  the  settlement,  of  this  country  have  occurred  in  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  of  this  Church’s  existence.  We 
could  spend  hours  and  even  days  in  reviewing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  this  venerable  building  was  erected. 

St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett  is  21  years  older  than  Trinity 
Church  in  Newport  and  it  is  also  68  years  older  than  the  First 
Baptist  Church  building  in  Providence. 

Again  we  invite  you  to  come  to  this  Old  Church,  learn  of 
the  Romances,  the  Legends  and  Lore  of  Old  Narragansett  which 
centered  around  this  simple  edifice.  Consider  what  this  building 
meant  to  those  early  Christians  who  were  building  a  country 
out  of  a  wilderness.  Learn  of  their  devotion  and  their  ideals. 
Truly  we  cannot  enter  its  sacred  portals  without  feeling  an  in¬ 
spiration  out  of  the  dim  and  distant  past. 

Let  us  remember  that  services  are  held  here  in  the  month 
of  August.  The  services  consist  of  a  regular  morning  service 
with  a  sermon  followed  by  Holy  Communion  in  the  fore-noon 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  August.  At  this  time  the  Old  Queen 
Anne  Communion  Service  is  used.  Also  on  the  first  Sunday 
there  is  a  service  of  evening  prayer  with  a  sermon  by  a  visiting 
clergyman  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  evening  serv¬ 
ices  continue  every  Sunday  at  the  same  time  during  the  month 
of  August  each  year.  This  custom  has  been  faithfully  followed 
since  1877. 
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LIST  OF  RECTORS  OF  THE 
OLD  NARRAGANSETT  CHURCH 


Christopher  Bridge  1706  -  1708 

William  Guy  .  1717-1718 

James  MacSparran  . . . .  1721  -  1757 

Samuel  Fayerweather  1760  -1774-1781 

William  Smith  .  1787  -  1790 

Walter  Gardiner  1791  -  1794 

(Lay  Reader  and  Later  Minister) 

Joseph  Warren  .  1796  -  1805 

Isaac  B.  Pierce  . —  1809  -  1813 

(Lay  Reader) 

James  Bowers  . . .  1812  -  1814 

Lemuel  Burge  . . .  1817  -  1819 

(Lay  Reader) 

Patrick  H.  Folker  .  1819  -  1820 

Lemuel  Burge  .  1820  -  1834 

Francis  Peck  .  1834  -  1836 

Lemuel  Burge  .  1837  -  1840 

John  H.  Rouse  .  1840  -  1849 

Daniel  Henshaw  .  1849  -  1853 

Alonzo  B.  Flanders  .  1854  -  1866 

William  H.  Collins  .  1861  -  1862 

James  A.  Sanderson  .  1866  -  1868 

Daniel  Goodwin  1869  -  1874 

George  J.  Magill  .  1875  -  1876 

William  W.  Ayres  1876  -  1887 

Albert  J.  Thompson  .  1887  -  1890 

Samuel  Borden-Smith  .  1890  -  1897 

Frederick  B.  Cole  .  1897  -  1907 

Richard  R.  Graham  . 1908  -  1912 

H.  Newman  Lawrence  .  1912  -  1914  - 1920 

Herbert  J.  Piper  .  1920  -  1937 

Harold  Conant  Whitmarsh  .  1937  -  1942 

Leonard  H.  Flisher  .  1942  -  1948 

Frederick  H.  Belden  .  1949  -  1771 
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The  Committee  which  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  Transfer  of  the  Old  Church  Property  to  the  Diocese 


ST.  PAUL’S  COMMITTEE 
The  Rector  —  H.  Newman  Lawrence 
Mr.  James  A.  Greene 
Mr.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike 

THE  DIOCESAN  COMMITTEE 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  McClellan  Fiske 
Rev.  A.  M.  Hilliker 
Mr.  George  Gordon  King 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  OLD  NARRAGANSETT 
CHURCH  COMMITTEE 


The  Right  Reverend  James  DeWolf  Perry,  S.T.D. 

Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Chairman 
Rev.  George  McClellan  Fiske,  D.D. 

Rev.  H.  Newman  Lawrence 
Mr.  George  Gordon  King 
Mr.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike 
Mr.  James  A.  Greene 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  Piper 
Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Sr. 

Mr.  Norman  Morrison  Isham 
Mr.  Frederick  D.  Carr 
Col.  H.  Anthony  Dyer 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Haslam 
Col.  Hunter  C.  White 
Rev.  Harold  C.  Whitmarsh 
Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  Davis  Miller 
Rev.  Leonard  H.  Flisher 
Prof.  Herbert  Richard  Cross 
F.  Ellis  Jackson 
John  Hutchins  Cady 
Rev.  Frederick  H.  Belden 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Dunstan 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Miller  .  . 

Raymond  W.  Peirce  . 
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Pe'tcr  E.  n  c.<r  fji 


1914- 
1914  -  1923 
1914  -  1920 
1914  -  1923 
1914  -  1942 
1914  -  1921 

1920  -  1937 

1921  -  1941 
1923  -  1942 
1923  -  1929 
1929  -  1943 
1936  - 


1936  -  \°\5C\ 

1937  -  1942 
1942  -  \°\ijs 
1942  -  1956 

1942  -  1948 

1943  -  1956 
1945  -  1950 
1952  -^7 
1949  - 1911 
1952  -  1955 
1956  -  l<J77 

1956- 

1957-  l%7 

J?  * 

n  ^  1177 


The  Reredos 
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Gifts  to  the  Old  Church 


One  of  the  Communion  Tables  which  the  Old  Church 
had  came  from  the  Updike  Family.  It  was  purchased  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  to  Anstis  Updike  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  second  Lodowick  Updike,  who  left  it  to  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  1869  to  be  used  as  ai  altar.  Subsequently 
through  efforts  of  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike,  a  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
kins  Updike,  the  historian  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Old  Church. 

In  1890  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode 
Island  had  a  model  of  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  made  and 
presented  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  This  model 
was  made  with  the  steeple  on  the  Old  Church. 

In  1897  Dr.  Allen  M.  Thomas,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
old  families  of  Wickford  and  a  family  who  had  been  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  of  both  the  Old  Church  and  the  New  Church  gave  the 
paint  to  paint  the  Old  Church  and  in  the  following  year  he  and 
his  brother  Aaron  S.  Thomas  gave  the  shingles  to  re-shingle  the 
Old  Church. 

Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  in  1912  gave  the  paint  and  had  the 
Old  Church  repainted  both  inside  and  out  as  a  gift  to  the 
Church  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  same  year  he  gave  a  Crimson  Damask  Dossal,  Altar 
Cloth  and  Hangings  for  the  Pulpit  and  Reading  Desk,  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Bigelow  Updike. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren  of 
Gorham,  Maine,  gave  the  two  Queen  Anne  Chairs  which  flank 
the  Communion  Table. 

Mr.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  gave  a  large  pair  of  Brass 
Candlesticks  for  the  Altar  of  the  Old  Church  in  January,  1914, 
in  memory  of  his  great  grandfather,  Lodowick  Updike,  giver  of 
the  land  on  which  the  Church  now  stands. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  Copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  printed  in  1710  and  believed  to  have  been  used  in  one 
of  the  English  Chapels  Royal  as  a  gift  for  the  Altar  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s  in  memory  of  Hon.  Daniel  Updike,  the  donor’s  great, 
great  grandfather  and  for  twenty-five  years  Attorney  General 
of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  March  of  the  same  year  he  gave  six  three-light  Brass 
Sconces  in  memory  of  his  father  Hon.  C.  A.  Updike. 

In  October  1914  a  part  of  a  gift  of  $500  given  by  Mrs.  W. 
Watts  Sherman  of  Newport  was  used  to  procure  the  Brass 
Chandelier  which  now  hangs  in  the  center  of  the  Old  Church. 

In  1917  Mr.  Updike  gave  the  Prayer  Desk,  the  Mirror  and 
a  Picture  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Sacristy. 

At  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Arthur 
B.  Ladd  of  Wickford  gave  two  Slat-back  Chairs. 

Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene  in  1918  gave  a  right  of  way  and 
other  land  at  the  Old  Narragansett  Burial  Ground,  referred  to 
generally  as  the  Platform. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Greene  gave  the  Registry  Book  and 
Shelf,  where  visitors  may  sign  their  names,  to  the  Old  Church. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham,  a  member  of  the  Old 
Church  Committee  and  one  of  this  country’s  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  Colonial  Architecture  gave  the  two  small  Brass  Candle¬ 
sticks  for  the  Altar.  Mr.  Isham’s  services  and  advice  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Church  has  been  beyond  value. 

The  next  gift  to  record  is  the  gift  of  an  English  Flag  with 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  only,  given  by  Mr. 
Updike. 

Mr.  Updike’s  next  gift  was  the  Reredos  behind  the  Altar 
which  he  gave  in  1929.  This  was  designed  by  the  late  John 
Howard  Benson,  of  Newport,  eminent  sculptor. 

In  the  same  year  the  family  of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Greene 
gave  the  Wine  glass  Pulpit  with  the  Reading  Desk  in  memory 
of  Mr.  James  A.  Greene,  for  many  years  Senior  Warden  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  and  a  member  of  various  committees  which  from 
time  to  time  controlled  the  Old  Church,  both  before  and  after 
its  transfer  to  the  Diocese. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Le  Moine  Miller  made  a  bequest 
in  her  will  which  established  a  fund  of  $5000  known  as  the 
Mary  E.  Congdon  Davis  Fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
used  in  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  Old  Church. 

Following  the  redecoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Old 
Church  in  1942,  the  Pettaquamscutt  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R. 
gave  an  American  Flag  to  replace  an  old  one  which  had  become 
tattered  and  torn  from  age. 
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Letter  A,  dated  October  20,  1715,  from  Kingstown  in  Nar- 
ragansett,  signed  by  eight  men  styling  themselves  as  “The 
principal  inhabitants  in  Narragansett  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England”.  Thanks  given  to  the  S.  P.  G.  for  directing 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  to  supply  their  spiritual  needs  as  best 
he  can.  A  man  living  on  the  field  is  needed,  however,  and  they 
beseech  the  S.  P.  G.  to  send  them  a  man  of  “temper,  conduct 
and  learning”  to  reside  among  them. 

Letter  B,  dated  Sept.  13,  1716,  Narragansett  in  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  in  America,  signed  by  fourteen  men,  among 
them  Gabriel  Bernon.  Expresses  disappointment  that  Mr.  Guy 
is  not  coming  to  them.  Points  out  that  the  places  in  Mr.  Guy’s 
commission  were  so  far  apart  that  one  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  work.  Asks  the  Society  to  send  a  man  to  minister  particu¬ 
larly  for  them.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Honeyman  adds  a  note  approv¬ 
ing  all  that  the  letter  contains. 

Letter  C  has  no  date.  It  expresses  their  grief  at  Mr.  Guy’s 
sudden  removal  from  this  parish  and  their  consternation  at  it. 
His  ministry  had  been  effective  and  many  came  to  church.  His 
sudden  departure  was  making  them  a  laughing  stock  and  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  lose  members.  Mr.  Honeyman  was  again  being 
very  helpful  and  they  express  great  appreciation  for  his  minis¬ 
trations.  This  letter  signed  by  Samuel  Phillips  and  Samuel 
Albro  as  wardens,  and  Charles  Dickinson,  George  Balfore, 
Thomas  Philips,  Gabriel  Bernon  and  John  Albro,  vestrymen. 

Letter  D  is  a  minute  from  a  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  G.  dated 
Sept.  16,  1720;  stating  that  the  Rev.  Jas.  MacSparran  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  appointment  as  a  missionary,  and  after  examination 
was  to  be  sent  to  Narragansett  at  70  pounds  a  year,  to  minister 
also  in  Bristol,  Freetown,  Tiverton,  Swansea  and  Little  Comp¬ 
ton.  Signed  by  David  Humphreys,  secretary. 
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leif  an  author  dies 
before  renewal  6f  a  book 
copyright,  who  is  entitled  to 
renew  it?  ll/rtf/Wt  T.  D. 

A.  The  Ccfcyright  Law  makes 
the  following  provisions  for.  this 
ca$e:  Renewal  goes  to  the 
or  dnuiten  of  the 

author  is  not  living, 
iuch  author,  widow  or 
living,  then  the  a 
executors,  or  in  absence  of  a 
will, -his  next  of  kin,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  renewal  and  ex* 
tension  of  the  copyright. 
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Q.  I*  a  new  copyright 
needed  if  a  book  is  revised  and 
new  material  is  added?  S.L. 

A.  Yes.  The  original  copy¬ 
right  covers  only  the  material 
on  which  it  was  issued.  The 
revision  of  the  book  by  the  addi 
tion  of  new  matter  makes  a  new 
book,  and  makes  necessary  a 
new  copyright  to  protect  the 
added  material.  Unless  a  -new 
copyright  is  taken  out, 
newly  added  material  beco: 
public  property. 

Q.  Doeisf  the  co 
published  factual  a 
vent  others  from  wrl 

nm*  v*  ;  ' 

A.  dVo.  An  idea,  fact  or  topic 
cannot-d*  -it$elf  be  proofed  by 
copyright.  A  copyright  protects 
the  way  in  which  the  subject 5 is 
it  not  the 

latter  ifsel 
the  relations' 
tences,  paragraphs 
earh  other, 
language. 


